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WENTY-SIX years ago, in a little town 
of Russia, a small boy started out on an 
enviable career which, if written into the 
Ma) pages of a book, would make a fascinat- 


Rar Bi 





He was blessed with a luxurious home and a fine, 
noble mother, whose life was devoted to the service of 
those less fortunate. Her son was trained at an early 
age in the fundamental principles of true socialization 
and democracy. 

When the mother died, the only inheritance she left 
to the adolescent boy was a rich endowment of rare 
qualities and fine characteristics. The father remarried, 
and the boy, finding himself in new surroundings de- 
void of the uplifting environment created by his own 
mother, ran away from home. 

He went from city to city in Russia and from there 
to England. Two years 


A NEWSBOY FOUNDATION 
By VERA W. HILL 


esting. He read on many subjects in his search for 
something that appealed to him, and at last picked up 
a book on law. Immediately he found himself pro- 
jected into a new and fascinating world. Here was 
nourishment for an active mind. 

Night after night he pored over books on law. He 
won a scholarship to attend the Suffolk Law Evening 
School, and passed the Bar examination two years be- 
fore finishing the course at Law School. Fifteen years 
later Boston University honored him with the degree 
of Master of Law. 

Always in the back of his mind there was an uncon- 
scious desire to use his mentality, physical strength, 
and material possessions for the service of those less 
fortunate. More and more he felt the pull and stress 
of life because of threads that were left unwoven in the 
struggle he had made to reach his goal. He realized, 
through his own experience 





later he worked his passage 
to America. He arrived in 
Portland, Maine, walked to 
Boston, and there through 
immediate necessity, took 
up his profession as a news- 
boy. His first stand was on 
the corner of Bowdoin and 
Derne Streets in the morn- 
ing, and later in the day 
on the present site of the 
Boston City Club, next 
door to the Newsboy [-oun- 
dation bearing his name, 
Harry E. Burroughs. 
Recognizing the keen 
mentality of the boy, a 
friend suggested engineer- 
ing as a possible profession. 
With this in mind, he spent 
his spare time reading in 
the public library. But his 











as a newsboy, the lack of 
time and opportunity for 
the development of a cul- 
tural background in the life 
of the boy of the street. 


ton | pees =, = The Harry E. Burroughs 


Newsboys Foundation is 
not the passing fancy of a 
man who hes accumulated 
wealth and is looking for a 
unique way of spending his 
money. It is the fulfillment 
of the life-long dream of a 
former newsboy, endeavor- 
ing to give to the newsboys 
of Boston those things of 
which he has been de- 
prived. The idea has been 
launched with all the 
strength and courage of a 
person who has the strong 
3S vision and power necessary 
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mind was not attuned to 
mechanical things and he 
found the subject uninter- business wasnt SO good. y 








“Doesn't your mother scold you if you go home with dirty hands?” 
“If 1 don't go home with dirty hands she scolds me because it means 


(Courtesy of New York World) to construct a living reality 
out of a dream. 
(Continued on page 5) 
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A VOICE CRYING IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


HE opportunities for North Carolina to adjust 

itself to industrialism without the tragic cost to 

human lives heretofore entailed in industrial 
revolution was the topic of the address by President 
Frank Graham before the North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service held at Raleigh in March. 

Mr. Graham, by birth a North Carolinian, now on 
the faculty of the University of North Carolina, a 
leader in social welfare throughout the state, did not 
mince matters. While appreciating the industrial, edu- 
cational, and social progress that has been made in 
his state, he stressed the glaring maladjustments 
which remain: “With the industrial guidance of a 
hundred years in the records of many nations and 
states, with history, economics, physiology, psychology, 
and religion all against us, we still have the sixty hour 
week in North Carolina. We have the fourth grade 
clause which invalidates the child labor law for chil- 
dren between 14 and 16. . . . North Carolina has no 
workmen's compensation act, no Australian ballot, and 
no eight months’ school term.”’ 

Before the legislature adjourned, North Carolina did 
enact a workmen's compensation law, but it did little 
else. The forty-eight hour bill for children never came 
to a vote. Some of the educational measures which 
had been suggested were not even introduced. The 
repeated failure of the legislature to enact protective 
labor measures, the persistent refusal of manufacturers 
to adopt reasonable standards for work without com- 
pulsion, together with starvation wages, speeding-up 
policies, and harsh treatment go far to explain why 
textile workers, not only in North Carolina but 
throughout the South—native stock, as yet unschooled 
in the technique of labor unionism—have finally kicked 
over the traces. 


Mr. Graham's plea for a new industrial regime in 
North Carolina might well be considered the battle 
cry of the striking laborers throughout the South: 

“We would build a commonwealth where . . . in- 
dividualism will not mean the freedom of any individ- 
ual to impair the lives of other men, but will mean 
such social control as will guarantee the freedom of 
every individual to make the most of his personality, 
where machines shall not through the long watches of 
a sixty hour week tyrannize over the bodies and spirit 
of men, where children in factories, under 16, shall 
become children in school, where there shall be no 
industrial night work for women, where disease, pov- 
erty, drunkenness and human deterioration will be 
recognized as an impairment of the general productive 
power and a detraction from the human satisfactions 
of all in the general life, where industrial production 
will win the liberation of the mind and spirit of man 
for the creation of a more beautiful civilization, where 
the teachings of Jesus rise above all the noise and con- 
fusion of our times to exalt the life of a child as he 
leads us to the truth that we cannot build up a civili- 
zation and tear down the personality of one of the least 
of these, our brethren.” 


SUGAR AND CHILDREN 


A congressional investigation by ten members of 
Congress of both financial and labor conditions in the 
domestic sugar industry is called for in a resolution 
introduced in the House by Representative James A. 
Frear of Wisconsin. [ive clauses in the resolution re- 
late to child labor and Mexican labor in the beet fields. 
Mr. Frear also introduced bills allowing a bounty on 
all domestic sugar “to companies with limited earnings 
and that do not contract with child labor beet growing 
employers. 

The tariff question is not a matter of direct concern 
to the National Child Labor Committee. But an offi- 
cial searching investigation of the exploitation of chil- 
dren in the sugar beet fields, however it be prompted, 
is earnestly to be desired. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the Institute of Government Re- 
search, various state and local organizations, have 
made such investigations, have published the facts, 
yet the situation remains unchanged. If the law- 
making body of the country goes out to see for itself 
and brings back a report of the child slavery which 
exists, results should be expected. 


The school of tomorrow will continue its guidance 
longer and release it more gradually than the school 
of today. No one will be dropped from school because 
he does not fit. 

(Journal of the National Education 
Association.) 
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TEXTILE INVESTIGATION PROPOSED 


As a result of claims made by southern textile mill 
workers now on strike, Senator Wheeler introduced on 
April 29 a resolution calling for an immediate investi- 
gation under the direction of the Committee on Manu- 
factures of “the working conditions of employees in 
the textile industry of the states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee, with a view to deter- 
mining (1) whether the employees in the textile indus- 
try have been and are working for starvation wages 
despite the fact that the textile industry is the bene- 
ficiary of the highest tariff protection granted any in- 
dustry in the United States, and is still appealing for 
more tariff protection; (2) whether men, women, and 
children are compelled to work as many as sixty hours 
a week for wages insufficient to permit a human being 
to live in decency; (3) whether such employees have 
been and are the victims of oppression such as is preva- 
lent in countries where peonage is the rule; (4) whether 
enormous dividends are being paid by the textile cor- 
porations that are made possible by the oppression of 
the wage earners in their employ; (5) whether the ap- 
peal of the textile interests of the South for higher 
tariff protection is justified;:(6) whether United States 
citizens entering the textile districts to aid these under- 
paid and oppressed workers in their misfortunes have 


been kidnapped and deported into other states and 
threatened with death if they returned; and (7) whether 
union relief headquarters have been demolished by 
masked men and acts of violence committed against 
the workers that are making life unsafe.” 


Hearings on the resolution were held May 8 and 9. 
William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, Thomas F. McMahon, President of the ° 
United Textile Workers of America, and Margaret 
Bowen, Secretary of the local union at Elizabethton, 
which was started after the strike began, testified as 
to low wages, long hours, bad living conditions, and 
exploitation of women and children in the mills. 


Senator Simmons of North Carolina, when the reso- 
lution came up for discussion on the floor of the Senate, 
demanded that if any investigation were undertaken 
it should be extended to include the entire textile in- 
dustry; Senator Walsh of Massachusetts agreed that 
the investigation should include New [england as well 
as the South. The resolution was accordingly amended 
to include the entire textile industry and after hear- 
ings at which mill owners and operators appeared, the 
Committee on Manufactures on May 27 reported out 
the resolution favorably by a vote of six to five. 




















Binnie Green, 14, worker in North Carolina mills, 
and Ilenry ‘lotherow, 17, another mill hand, who told 
Senators of driving hours and miserable wages. 








We have forgotten how to sing: our laughter is a god- 


We have forgotten how to smile. Our lips, our voices, 


Our mothers’ mothers made us so: the father that we 


Caused us to come to question you. 


You and your children softly sleep. 


l-re our sick spirits came to birth: you made our fair 


Your black machines are never still, and hard, relent- 


And flesh and blood more cheap than they, they seize 


I-or we are waste and shoddy here, who know no God, | 
Half imbecile and half obscene we sit and tend each 


Until the tortured end of day, when fevered faces turn 


(I-rom * Processionals’’ ) 
By JouN Curtis UNDERWOOD 
less thing: listless and loud and shrill and sly. 
too, are vile. We are all dead before we die. 
never know in blindness and in wantonness 


What is it that 
you others do, that profit so by our distress? 





We and our 
mothers vigil keep. You cheated us of all delight, 


and fruitful earth a nest of pestilence and blight. 


less as your will, they card us like the cotton waste. 
and eat and shred away, to feed the fever of your 
haste. 

no faith but fear, no happiness, no hope but sleep. | 
tense machine, too sick to sigh, too tired to weep, 


away, to see the stars from blackness leap. 
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A CHALLENGE IN NEW JERSEY 


The migratory child labor bill has failed. The ex- 
pression “‘has failed” is used advisedly. The bill was 
never actually defeated. After passing the Assembly 
by a vote of 33 to 14, it was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Education. There Senator Yates, of 
Passaic County, decreed its death. . 

So now the friends of the bill must “go to the coun- 
try in New Jersey upon two issues: (1) that Senator 
Yates was wrong in failing to report the bill out of his 
Committee, and (2) that the bill is sound and should 
have been made law. 

Upon the first there should be no need of argument. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it is a common practice 
in many states, the chairman of a legislative commit- 
tee should never hold any bill so as to prevent its con- 
sideration on the floor of the House. Let the Commit- 
tee report a bill adversely if it chooses, but let it report. 

The bill is exceedingly simple. It provides that no 
child under 16 years shall be employed at the time 
when he is required by law to be in school, or would 
be so required, if a resident. It seems almost axiomatic 
that men should be forbidden to hire children at the 
very time the law requires them to be in school and 
when the bill was introduced no opposition was ex- 
pected. 

But it was soon recognized that such a measure would 
interfere with the use of migrant children, and agri- 
culture fought for the right to work children just as 
factories have fought for that right. [‘or the present 
agriculture seems to have won. 

The issue will now be laid before the people of New 
Jersey that they may decide who was right—Senator 
Yates, in assuming the burden of withholding the bill 


from consideration by the Senate, or the supporters of 
the bill. 


WHEN YOU “WRITE TO YOUR 
LEGISLATOR” 


Does it count? It does. With the bills mounting up 
toward the thousand mark, even the most industrious 
legislator can scarcely master all of them in detail. Im- 
portant bills may slip by unnoticed unless they are 
especially called to his attention. 

“The avalanche of legislation is bewildering, wrote 
a Pennsylvania legislator to one of his constituents 
(Pennsylvania's Children, April 30, 1929, Public E-duca- 
tion and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania). 
“T really did not consider the measure of great impor- 
tance—an impression strengthened by the fact that no 
person had approached me on the subject—either for 
or against. I noticed as the roll was being called that 
some of the best of my colleagues voted for the bill. 
... If this bill is really a menace, | will gladly and 
eagerly change my vote from yes to no if I have the 
opportunity of reconsideration.” 


The bill in question would have permitted boys of 
12 years to work all night distributing or delivering news- 
papers, by exempting such work from the prohibition 
against night work between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. The 
bill was defeated. 


THE MISSOURI CAMPAIGN 


When the Missouri legislature, in 1927, killed by 
ridicule a bill to amend the child labor law, the Mis- 
souri Women’s Legislative Committee voted to put on 
a years educational campaign throughout the state, 
preparatory to another try in 1929. The National 
Child Labor Committee assigned Miss Gwen Geach, 
as a member of its staff, to carry on this work under 
the direction of the Missouri group, of which Mrs. 
Walston Chubb is chairman. 

The bill proposed this year passed the House, but 
in doing so acquired some objectionable amendments. 
Another bill, not so good as the original bill, but much 
better than the substitute passed by the House, passed 
the Senate. When this Senate substitute came to the 
House, however, the House substituted for it the bill 
it had already passed, with new amendments making 
it somewhat nearer the Senate bill. This passed by a 
vote of 121 to 6 and on May 27 was approved in its 
amended form by the Senate. 


DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


The question, “Does Education Pay?” is generally 
answered from the standpoint of the child. An answer 
presenting the personal side of a parent is given below 
in the words of a foreign-born citizen of Cincinnati, 
who toiled hard to give schooling to his children. This 
father is evidently convinced that he has received his 
money s worth and more. Speaking to a former teacher 
of his children, he said: 

“My oldest boy, he got good position. He make lots 
of money. His boss like him. He’s good feller. 

“My youngest boy is lawyer now, ‘bout a year. He 
do good business—examine titles at Court House, make 
collection business and everything. He smart. He win 
case last week against lawyer who was lawyer fifty year. 
He smart boy and try hard to help peoples who come 
to him. 

‘Peoples said to me: ‘You is fool. You pay mens 
forty, forty-five dollar a week for work in your shop 
and your boys don't do nutting but go to school. 
Why you don't let your boys work in shop and make 
you money? 

“T no fool. I no want dat money. My boys fine men 
now. Dat wort’ more to me dan money.” 


(H. L. S., The School Index.) 
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A NEWSBOY FOUNDATION 
(Concluded from page 1) 

The Foundation has an enrollment of 1200 members 
drawn from the 4500 boys of Boston who earn their 
living from the street. The newsboys must be licensed, 
and must present a badge before they can join the 
organization. In the case of messenger boys, they must 
be engaged in legitimate work every day, and must 
attend school. The organization is anxious to mini- 
mize the natural tendency of boys of the street to leave 
school and go to work at an early age, and is also 
desirous of improving the conditions under which 
they work. 

Mr. Burroughs had the psychology of the boy at 
heart in his plans for the building. He has always 
believed that the normal boy reacts naturally to the 
surroundings in which he finds himself. 

And so Mr. Burroughs has put into the Foundation 
building oriental rugs, beautiful paintings, two libraries 
of the best books obtainable. Classes have been estab- 
lished in music, painting, drawing, reading, woodwork, 
modelling, aeroplane building, electricity, dramatics, 
world events, jewelry craft, printing, and dancing, and 
these classes, although not long under way, have pro- 
duced surprising results—results which show that these 
boys are starved for cultural advantages and beautiful 
surroundings. 


Many newsboys suffer in later life from curvatures, 
caused by carrying heavy newspapers. A campaign of 
corrective exercises, together with health lectures and 
projects, is being organized, and every boy will receive 
a thorough medical and dental examination. 

Plans are under way for developing a system of self- 
government. The resulting organization is to be called 
Newsboyville! The membership is to be divided into 
wards, named for outstanding men who had humble 
beginnings, and each group will send representatives to 
the City Council. There will be a mayor and all at- 
tending officers. Through this the boy will acquire 
habits of self-discipline and familiarity with principles 
of local civic government. 

The street boy has a peculiar type of mind, highly 
sensitized and awake to the actualities of life. He sees 
life as it really is, and develops at an early age poise 
and independence. At the same time, his young mind 
is often thwarted at its formative stage because of 
poverty and lack of special opportunities for expres- 
sion. He is like a small tree that grows tall and straight 
through proper nourishment and care, but which will 
become twisted and dwarfed without firm, strong roots 
that are sunk deep into the earth. 

If this alert, clear-visioned boy can be given a high 
aim and his ideals stimulated to the cultural advan- 
tages around him, the way is open for him to be- 
come a telling factor in future progress. This is the 


purpose behind the Harry E. Burroughs Newsboys 
Foundation. 








CANADA 

A health survey report of Montreal made by an un- 
prejudiced group of public health experts includes 
among its recommendations that “‘no child under 18 
years of age be employed without having had a medi- 
cal examination and secured a certificate permitting 

his employment at certain work.” 
(Canadian Public Health Journal.) 


ECUADOR 

A minimum age of 14 for entrance to industry and an 

8 hour day for children under 18 went into effect on 
January 1, 1929. Children of 12 who have completed 
the required school course are exempted if their work 
is needed. Minors under 18 who have not met the 
educational requirement must attend part-time school 
for two hours a day and employers must provide such 
schools if they do not exist in the vicinity. Night work 
and work in unhealthful or dangerous occupations are 
prohibited for women and girls and for boys under 16. 
(U. S. Children’s Bureau.) 


ENGLAND 

As a means of relieving the congested labor market 
as well as giving the young worker a fairer chance, 
Monthly Notes, published by the Family Endowment 
Society of Westminster, London, advocates raising the 
school-leaving age from 14 to 151% years, and paying 
the child's family maintenance allowances as compen- 
sation for the deferred earning power of the child. 
Explaining the recommendation Monthly Notes states: 

‘Too often the 14 year old—for the sake of the few 
shillings a week he cannot afford not to earn—starts 
work in some blind-alley occupation, only to find him- 
self, almost as quickly as he grows out of his first suit 
of working-clothes, replaced by another child of school- 
leaving age and himself untaught in any trade, skilled 
or unskilled. At a critical and impressionable period of 
his life he drifts into the ranks of the unemployed, 
perhaps never to find his place in the ranks of industry, 
for blind-alley occupations are notoriously the nurseries 
of unemployables. ”’ 

TURKEY 

A wage survey recently completed in Constantinople 
revealed six and seven year old girls bending over em- 
broidery frames making minute cross stitches and hem- 
stitching blouses. For this labor the wage scale com- 
mences at one cent per hour. Children, more than half 
of whom were found to be subnormal physically and 
mentally, were found working in cigarette factories 
where the ventilation was very poor. . In one 
beauty parlor a child worked 12 to 14 hours a day 
for a weekly wage of about 80 cents American money. 


(Peekskill [N. Y.] Union.) 
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CHi_tp LaBor IN New JERSEY. Part 2. CHILDREN 
[ENGAGED IN INDUSTRIAL Home Work. By Mary 
Skinner. Publication No. 185. I*ederal Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 1928. 15 cents. 

One of the strange phenomena of these days of 
“amazing prosperity is the fact that despite mass pro- 
duction, increased specialization, high-powered sales- 
manship, and increasing profits, there are still indus- 
tries which depend upon children for their labor sup- 
ply. In a recent study made by the Children’s Bureau 
in New Jersey, it was found that home work and the 
contracting system prevails. It depends for its exist- 
ence upon the manufacturers of New York and Penn- 
sylvania where child labor laws affecting home work 
are more stringent than in New Jersey. Considering 
this fact historically, there seems to be an anachronism 
in the fact that so large a percentage of working chil- 
dren are engaged in the domestic system of manufac- 
ture. lifty kinds of home work described indicate that 
there are many processes still to be performed in the 
home by woman and child labor, and that the low pay 
and the irregularity of the work constitute a source of 
profit to the manufacturer. 

The principal kinds of work in which the children 
were found to be engaged were: finishing men’s cloth- 
ing, beading and embroidering women’s dresses, mak- 
ing powder puffs, stringing tags, making artificial 
flowers, making dolls’ dresses, scalloping and embroi- 
dering handkerchiefs, cutting and scalloping lace and 
embroidery, putting hooks and eyes in  brassieres, 
making bead jewelry, carding buttons, packing Christ- 
mas cards and seals, and carding safety pins. These 
occupations apparently lend themselves to home work 
and particularly to the employment of children. This 
employment results in absence from school, intermit- 
tent education, a potential spread of communicable 
disease, and many social problems. 

The reason given for engaging in home work was 
generally the pressure of economic necessity. ‘To cite 
one case, characteristic of all collected by the investi- 
gators: 

“Three years before the study, when her husband 
had suffered a long period of unemployment and sick- 
ness, in the midst of which the landlord raised the rent, 
Mrs. A. decided that ‘some one in the family had to 
work, and turned to home work, having heard that 
‘there was good money in beading. At first the 1] 
year old daughter did the housework while her mother 
devoted all her time to beading, but later the child 
learned to ‘bead’ in spite of a dislike for it. During 
the year of the study Mr. A. was again unemployed 
for five months, owing to a strike in the building 
trades, and home work was again resorted to by Mrs. 


A. and her daughter. They managed to make $150 in 
nine months.” 

Of 356 children who were able to give information 
as to their earnings, 67 per cent earned less than fifteen 
cents per hour and 12 per cent earned less than five 
cents an hour. Surely, the amount of money earned at 
such a low rate hardly compensates the families for the 
physical and mental injuries inflicted upon their chil- 
dren. With it all the Children’s Bureau has indicated 
that the proportion of children engaged in such work 
varies with the employment conditions of the parents. 
It would seem, therefore, that a vicious circle ensues. 
Unemployment of father means employment of chil- 
dren. [:employment of children protracts the period of 
the unemployment of father. 

‘THERESA WOLFSON. 


A SKELETON IN INDUSTRY S CLOSET. By Florence 
Kelley and Marguerite Marsh. National Con- 
sumers’ League, 156 [ifth Avenue, New York 
City. 1929. 


This pamphlet by I‘lorence Kelley and Marguerite 
Marsh, the fourth of a series issued by the National 
Consumers’ League on youth's compensation for in- 
dustrial injuries, was expressly written, as stated in 
the foreword, ““To arouse among consumers, em- 
ployers, parents, a determination to end immediately 
the more patent abuses, and to study the more difficult 
problems with a view to their earliest possible solu- 
ee 

A Skeleton in Industry's Closet carries a wealth of 
invaluable material from the human interest stories in 
the opening chapter, through the many and _ varied 
classifications of the states’ laws and practices regarding 
minors injured while at work, to the bibliography at 
the end. 

Our present knowledge concerning industrial acci- 
dents, or rather our lack of information, the way states 
are recompensing and failing to recompense children for 
injuries, the status of our state child labor laws pro- 
hibiting children from certain hazardous occupations— 
the skeleton comes forth and strides under the search- 
ing glare of publicity. It strides forth for inspection 
by citizens of a civilized nation, by citizens of the richest 
nation in the world, by citizens boasting of having 
“the most extensive free school system in the world 
and the most general desire for education.” 

But the skeleton has stalked forth not from industry's 
closet but from the closet of our boasted civilization of 
1929. The title is a misnomer. That children are 
injured while employed at dangerous or harmful em- 
ployment is not to be charged to industry alone. These 
accidents have not happened to our children in either 
acloset or acorner. ‘leachers, preachers, social workers, 
and parents along with consumers have known or 
ought to have known what was going on. The fault 
lies with society rather than with any one portion of it. 
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CHILD WorKERS ON City Streets. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
1929. 

STATE LAWS AND LOCAL ORDINANCES REGULATING THE 
THE STREET WorRK OF CHILDREN. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. 1929. 


Child Workers on City Streets is the second of a series 
of non-technical bulletins published by the Industrial 
Division of the Children’s Bureau on various aspects 
of child labor. The findings of street trades studies made 
by the Bureau together with those of other agencies 
are presented in a manner that will appeal to any 
reader who wishes a brief and reliable analysis of all 
available information on the subject. 

The bulletin includes chapters on newspaper sellers, 
newspaper carriers, other street workers, and whether 
children should engage in street work. An analysis of 
state laws and city ordinances regulating the employ- 
ment of children in street trades, a bibliogrephy of re- 
ports dealing with children engaged in such work, and 
summary tables on the age, race, hours of work, home 
conditions, and earnings of children so employed, are 
appended. 

The second publication is a detailed tabular sum- 
mary of state and city regulation of street work in 
effect in the United States. 


HANDBOOK OF RURAL SociAL Resources. By Benson 
Y. Landis. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1928. $2.00. 

This is a revised and extended edition of the hand- 
book originally published in 1926 and is written pri- 
marily for social workers, preachers, teachers, and ex- 
tension workers in the open country. Part | consists of 
interpretations of the developments in country life dur- 
ing the last decade by specialists in their respective 
fields. Part II explains the programs and services of 
thirty-one national agencies who are members of the 
National Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural Social 
Work. The authors make no attempt to state the 
problems of country life nor analyze the resources from 
the viewpoint of their adequacy to meet the situation. 


Laws RELATING TO COMPULSORY EDUCATION. Ward 
W. Keesecker. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Bulletin No. 20. 
1928. 15 cents. 


In this bulletin is presented a most useful compilation 
of the important features of compulsory education laws 
now in force in the United States—and a striking pres- 
entation it makes. 

We learn that Massachusetts, in 1852, enacted the 
first compulsory attendance law in this country. 
Twelve years later Congress adopted such a measure 
for the District of Columbia, and then one by one all 


the states came in, Mississippi completing the list in 
1918—sixty-six years after Massachusetts set the 
example. 

Even now there is an unbelievable variation as to 
what constitutes “compulsory attendance.” The age 
period varies from the six-year period between 8 and 
14 to the twelve-year period between 6 and 18; the 
length of time school is required to be in session varies 
from 9¥% months to 3 months. 

A ranking of the states according to 20 features of 
compulsory education legislation shows Ohio in the 
lead with a score of 18, followed closely by Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. At the 
other end come New Mexico, Mississippi, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. 

Useful as a compilation, the bulletin is also valuable 
for its analysis of trends in the field of compulsory edu- 
cation, among which are mentioned (1) lengthening the 
period of compulsory education by making it effective 
at an earlier age, and extending it to a later age 
kindergarten and continuation schools being expres- 
sions of this tendency; (2) increasing the length of 
the annual compulsory attendance period; (3) extend- 
ing the compulsory provisions to various types of 
handicapped children; (4) raising the educational re- 
quirements for work permits; (5) requiring public relief 
for indigent children; (6) providing transportation for 
children living far from school. 





THE PsyCHOLOGY OF YOUTH. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
edition. 

Originally published as Youth and the Race in 1912. 
In the preface to the new edition the author character- 
izes it as an attempt ‘'to help parents to understand 
their children after they have passed the age of ten.” 
Chapters on the School and the Community and 
Vagaries of the School deal largely with the problems 
of truancy, children who leave school before complet ing 
the course, and with experiments of self-government in 
public schools and reform schools. Apparently no new 
statistics have been introduced. 


Edgar James Swift. 
1927. $2.50. Second 


5. B.S. 


FAIRY [*‘LOWERS. 
sity Press, New York. 


Isadora Newman. Oxford Univer- 
1928. $3.50. 


Willy Pogany, the illustrator of this children’s book, 
Fairy Flowers, has portrayed in a beautiful and unique 
way these legends of garden and orchard. A fond wish 
which we call upon the fairies to make come true is 
that every child may have a garden of flowers with an 
interpreter who believes 


“Every fern and flower 
Every tree and bower 
Has secrets to unfold 
Has stories to be told.” 
Bo. S. 
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EXTRA! 


Under this caption the Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee has published a little leaflet calling atten- 
tion to certain ‘illusions’ regarding the newsboy, out- 
lining the restrictions on juvenile street work in Massa- 
chusetts, and appealing to the public to patronize only 
children with a badge, to discourage begging, etc. 

It is a bit disappointing that the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee has not seen fit to recommend 
any changes in their street trades law which not only 
permits boys of 12 to sell papers, shine boots, peddle 
fruit, etc., but allows such work as early as 6 a.m. and 
as late as 8 p.m. Surely no child of 12 should be 
hawking wares on the street at this hour. 


CHILD AND CONVICT LABOR 


Products of foreign child labor should be excluded by 
tariff regulation, exactly as products of foreign convict 
labor are now excluded, according to the labor delega- 
tion headed by Matthew Woll, who recently conferred 
with President Hoover. The advisability of high pro- 
tective tariffs in general is not within the province of 
this paper to discuss—but what about the grim and 
accusing analogy between children and convicts as 
sources of forced labor and underpriced products? 


WEAF 


“Children’s Work and Child Labor” is the subject 
of a radio talk to be given by Miss Josette Frank over 
WEAF on Friday, June 28 at 1:45 p.m. This talk will 
be given under the auspices of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, who broadcast talks on various 
phases of child care every Friday. Members of the 
Committee are urged to listen in and send their com- 
ments on the talk to either the Child Study Associa- 
tion or the National Child Labor Committee. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Child Labor, reprints from *“The American Child” of 
recent articles dealing with child labor in its relation 
to education, health, mental hygiene, recreation, pa- 
rental education and the standard of living, will be 
sent without charge upon request. 


Child Workers in Two Connecticut Towns—New 
Britain and Norwich and Child Workers in Oklahoma, 
based on investigations made by the National Child 
Labor Committee and published this spring, are now in 
print. Twenty-five cents each to non-members. 


A new poster in color, portraying the hopeless future 
of the child worker, is now ready. The poster is in 
tones of red and dark blue and measures 14144 x 224. 








The public is cordially invited to attend the 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
AT 


San Francisco, California 


JUNE 28, 1929 


SUBJECT: MIGRATORY CHILD WORKERS 


SESSION TI. 


LUNCHEON, ST. FRANCIS HoTEL, PARLOR No. 2, AT | P.M. 


re 


' Presiding Officer: Miss Helen Hefferman, Commissioner of Rural Education, California State Department 


of E-ducation. 


“THE Work OF MIGRANT CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES’ 


Dr. George B. Mangold, Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California. 


“THE EDUCATION OF THE MIGRANT CHILD” 


Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, Chief, Bureau of Attendance and Migratory Schools, California State Department 


of Education. 


SESSION II. 
Leader: 


RounbD TABLE, ST. /RANCIS HOTEL, PARLOR No. 2, AT 3 P. M. 
Wiley H. Swift, Acting General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee. 
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Two Sections, Section II 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


By MiriAM KEELER 


A mimeographed summary of child labor legislation in 
1929 will be prepared as soon as final information is re- 
ceived from all states, and will be sent to subscribers 
upon request. 

Legislatures remaining in regular session are Florida, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin. Georgia will 
convene June 26. 


LEGISLATION PASSED 
INDIANA 


Minimum Age of Employment. 

The bill previously noted relating to golf caddies 
exempts this occupation from all the provisions of the 
child labor law. 


MARYLAND 


Educational Requirement. 

Ihe bill raising the educational requirement for work 
permits from the 5th grade to completion of the ele- 
mentary course will operate in Baltimore, according to 
resolutions passed by the School Board, as a 6th grade 
requirement. Outside Baltimore, the elementary course 
includes seven grades (in three counties, eight grades). 


MICHIGAN 
Hours of Work. 

The purpose of the bill previously reported relating 
to nurses under 18, is to exempt them from the 9 hour 
day and 54 hour week. 

MINNESOTA 
Workmen s Compensation. 

Adds new subsection entitling legally employed mi- 
nors permanently disahled to compensation hased on 
average adult earnings below rank of foreman. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Workmen's Compensation. 
A bill which included minors injured while illegally 


employed under the regular provisions of the compen- 
sation law was passed with this clause omitted. 


LEGISLATION PENDING 
CALIFORNIA 


Minimum Age for L:mployment. 

A billsto take the place of the Senate bill prohibiting 
the employment of children under the age of entrance 
to school, which was vetoed on account of a defect in 
the wording, passed both houses before adjournment. 


ILLINOIS 
Work Permits. 

Raises educational requirement from 6th to 8th 
grade; provides vacation permits for limited periods, 
and out-of-school permits good only between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., total hours of school and work not to ex- 
ceed 48 a week. Vacation and out-of-school permits 
will be issued without an educational requirement to 
children between 14 and 16 years, but the latter may 
be revoked if health or school work suffers Minors 
over 16 years may obtain certificates of age. Passed 
Senate and reached third reading in House with amend- 
ment allowing boards of education to substitute voca- 
tional for academic instruction. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Part-Time Education. 

In place of the bill providing for increased part-time 
school attendance of employed minors between 14 and 
lo years, the Ways and Means Committee has intro- 
duced a resolution providing for a study by a special 
commission of the general question of increasing the 
educational requirements of the state, including the 
effect of any proposed legislation upon the textile and 
other basic industries, the opportunities for children 
under 16 years in part-time employment and. the ex- 
tent to which they are now employed, the ability of 
parents to maintain their children while attending 
school for any recommended increased period, and the 
cost of carrying out any recommendations. Passed 
both Houses. 


MISSOURI 
Child Labor Law Revision. (See page 4.) 
WISCONSIN 
Vocational Schools. 

Bill providing that parents may obtain hearing to 
decide whether it is for best interests of child between 
16 and 18 to be exempted from vocational school at- 
tendance was reported killed May 10. On May 14 re- 
consideration was moved and the bill laid on the table. 


LEGISLATION DEFEATED 
COLORADO 


Workmen's Compensation. 
In case of injuries caused by negligence of employer, 
double compensation for adults and treble for minors. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Educational Code. 
A complete revision of the educational code, includ- 
ing one section requiring every child between 14 and 
16 to get a certificate before leaving school. 


Workmen s Compensation. 
The bill requiring employers to state age of injured 
person in reporting accidents was killed in the House. 


ILI INOTS 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 
Reducing hours from 10 to 8 a day with some excep- 


tions. Passed House; killed in Senate. 


MARYLAND 
Child Labor Law. 
The Legislature adjourned without taking action on 
a group of three bills which would have materially 
strengthened the child labor law. 


Compulsory School Attendance. 
Weakening law by allowing children over 10 to be 
absent 20 days a year for work on home farm. 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 
Extending 10 hour day for women to all employment 
other than domestic service. 


MINNESOTA 
Minimum Wage Amendment. 
A bill re-defining the term “minor” as including 
both males and females under 21 years of age, instead 
of males under 21 years and females under 18 years 


MONTANA 
Compulsory School Attendance. : 
Removing all exemptions from attendance for chil- 
dren under 16 years, and making it illegal to employ 
such children while school is in session. 


NEBRASKA 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Bill proposing ratification was passed by the Senate 
a '‘.ndefinitely postponed in the House. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hours of Work 

One bill prohibiting night work for all women and 
for boys under 18 before 6 a.m. and after 10 p.m. 
(textiles, 6 p.m.); and another bill reducing their work- 
ing hours from 1014 a day and 54 a week to 9 a day 
and 48 a week in manual or mechanical labor in any 
manufacturing establishment, were both defeated. 


NEW JERSEY 
Migratory Children s Bull. (See page 4.) 
NEW MEXICO 
Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 
Extending 8 hour day to mercantile establishments. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hours of Work. 

Ikeducing hours for children under 16 to 8 a day and 
48 a week, prohibiting their employment between 6 
pm. and 7 am., and providing a 45 minute lunch 
period. 


Migratory Children's Bill. 

Making it illegal to employ non-resident children 
during hours when they would be required by law in 
their home state to attend school. Died in Committee 


Street Trades. 
Weakening the law by removing the distribution and 
delivery of newspapers from night work restrictions. 
Providing for enforcement by the school authorities. 
Workmen s Compensatior 


Double compensation 
legal employment. 


or children injured during 1- 
Passed Senate unanimously and 
died in House Committee. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 
I-xtending the 48 hour week to women and girls 
over 16 years, and prohibiting night work between 10 


p.m. and 6 a.m. Indefinitely postponed, April 19. 


Street Trades. 
Providing funds for purchase of badges. 
TENNESSEE 
Child Labor Law’ Revision. 

The bill extending the list of occupations prohibited 
for children under 14 years; prohibiting the employment 
of non-resideng children during the hours when. if 
residents they would be required to attend school: 
empowering a state commission to add to the list of 
dangerous occupations prohibited to minors; limiting 
the combined hours of work and school; and raising the 
education requirement for work permits to the 8th 
grade, failed to pass the Senate, April 9. 


i 
‘ 


TENAS 
Workmen s Compensation. 
Included provision for double compensation for mi- 
nors injured while illegally employed. 
UTAH 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Joint resolution to ratify was defeated in House. 


WISCONSIN 
Golf Caddying. 

A bill permitting children from 12 to 14 years to 
caddy outside of school hours on regular work permit. 
WYOMING 

Work Permits. 

A bill extending the requirement for work permits 
to all occupations except domestic service and agri- 
culture, after passing the Senate, died in the House. 





